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FRACTIONAL CURRENCY COLLECTOR’S BOARD 

April 1994 Newsletter 


The Memphis Annual Meeting is scheduled for Saturday, June 18,1994, at the Memphis 
Tennessee, Civic Center during the 1994 Memphis Coin Show. Actual time and physical 
location will be listed in the Show Schedule and Bulletin Boards. We need a good turnout to 
handle the votes and decisions on the meeting agenda. 

Your Executive committee has met via mail and telephone during the interim from the last 
Annual Meeting. The basic questions covered and decided by consensus are listed below. 
The action of the committee requires your vote at the annual meeting. If you will not be 
present and desire to express your opinion, please write President Hales at 3810 Eric Court, 
Lakeland, FL 33813, prior to June 1,1994. The propostions discussed are listed below:- 

1) Our current stock of full blown Encyclopedias' is down to 21 copies. Under normal 
circumstances we average 20 new members a year. When Bolin is going full blast as he did 
last year, he can reach 30 new members. 

Proposal:- Simply update the text and have another 100 photocopies made for new 
member distribution. 

2) A major current problem is simply the Laws of Economics. We have always known the 
new member packages were a loss operation, but felt that inducing new members to join 
was the way to go. But the cost of a new member has risen to between $9.75 and $10.95! 

Proposal:- Increase the new member fee to $10.00. 

3) I (Milt Friedberg) finally have received permission from Ira Friedberg to use The Friedberg 
Numbering System in the 'Simplified Edition of the Encyclopedia of Fractional and Postal 
Currency'. A lot of good input was received from the Memphis '93 meeting and I have made 
a series of revisions and corrections to the manuscript. Frankly, I am quite pleased with the 
result... It currently is ready to go. A final copy is attached for your study, comments and 
Memphis decisions as to what happens to it next. 

Proposal:- What do we do now? 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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4) Dues are a problem. We have been issuing four “Newsletters" a year at an average cost of 
$2.00 each including photocopying, postage and supplies. 

4) Proposal:- Raise Annual Dues to $15.00. 

5) A major reduction in cost could be accomplished by obtaining a nonprofit status for the FCCB, 
which would allow us to slash our postage costs. In our founding years with just 50 members, a 
cursory look at the process to secure the nonprofit status was deemed a waste of time and money. 
NO LONGER TRUE! 

5) Proposal:- President Hales is studying the problem and will report at the Memphis 
meeting. 

6) The Executive group has authorized the payment of a fulfillment fee to have the mailings of our 
"Newsletters' done by others than our volunteers who have run out of availiability... 


NOW ON TO OTHER MAHERS. 

Attached you will find an order form for the 1994 Fractional Currency Box with the 50c Spinner as 
the top steel etching. Karl Bertiesen, the vendor, swears that his EPA, move and production 
problems are over... Send in your order and find out with the rest of us! 

Attached is a copy of a short article on Encased Postage copied from ‘Linn's Stamp News' of 
3/21/94, which should be of interest. 

Also attached is a reproduced article from 'Linn's', 2/28/94 on how to best care for our collections 

Member Bob Laub has written regarding a club table at various shows. The letter is reproduced for 
your information and as a suggestion that you, too, might write your ideas and forward them for the 
benefit of the members. President Hales was intrigued by member Laub's letter and has appointed 
him chairman of the Show Table Committee. 

I have attached a description of a book about Engraver's that some members might like to add to 
their Libraries. I have not seen or inspected the book, but the description is enticing. 

Member M. Gengerke has unearthed some interesting autographed notes. Descriptions to be 
added to your 'Encyclopedia' and illustrations are attached. 

I have been in correspondance with author Brent Hughes. He has just finished up a series of 
Fractional Currency Articles. They will start appearing in the commercial literature very shortly. 


Milt Friedberg, Vice President 

P.S. Sorry, that I can't join you in Memphis this year, but do enjoy!!! 
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These stamps 


II 


asqueraded 


as coins 


There are connections be¬ 
tween the hobbies of philat¬ 
ely and numismatics that fall 
neatly into either field. Some 
of these links are made of 


Point of View 

By Herman Herst Jr. 


paper, some of metal. 

During the Civil War, 
metal coinage ceased to cir¬ 
culate. The Confederacy 
never did issue any coins; a 
500 piece was contemplated, 
and a few samples were 
made, but none were ever is¬ 
sued. 

This may seem untrue to 
many people who believe 
they own one, but the coin 


cunency. 

Four small paper bills ap¬ 
peared, a 50, 100, 250 and 
500, each having engraved on 
the face pictures of postage 


1861 ranged in value from 
the 10 to 900, these privately 
issued coins were superior to 
the postage currency. Gault’s 
enterprise was not intended to 



A copy of United States Scott 59 can be seen through the 
dear-mica front of this brass case. Encased postage 
stamps like these, with advertising on the reverse, were 
sometimes used as small change during the Civil War. 


was extensively counterfeited 
just after the war. Actually it 
was a Yankee half-dollar, 
with the words "United 
States of America" on the 
back replaced by "Confeder¬ 
ate States of America." 

After the Continental cur¬ 
rency debacle in the 1780s, 
when paper money was ren¬ 
dered worthless by reprinting 
(thereby, "not worth a Conti¬ 
nental"), the federal govern¬ 
ment was forbidden by law 
ever to issue paper money, 
although many private banks 
did. 

In 1861, with business at a 
virtual standstill, due to an 
inability to make change, the 
government decided to issue 
paper money, backed by 
postage stamps rather than 


stamps for which they could 
be exchanged at the post of¬ 
fice. Few were exchanged. 
Rather they circulated as cur¬ 
rency, with wide acceptance. 

They were redeemed after 
the war and taken from circu¬ 
lation, although to this day, 
Uncle Sam still accepts them 
as valid cunency. They are 
not particularly rare, even 
today, even when in perfect, 
crisp, unfolded condition. 

Taking a leaf from Uncle 
Sam’s book- a chap named 
John Gault conceived the 
idea of enclosing a postage 
stamp in a brass round hold¬ 
er, the size of a quarter, with 
transparent mica on the face 
disclosing the face value of 
the stamp. 

Since the stamps in use in 


be without compensation. 

On the obverse of the 
"coins," he sold advertising 
to 34 different firms, offering 
everything from hats to 
patent medicines. Lord and 
Taylor, the New York depart¬ 
ment store, ordered eight dif¬ 
ferent values including the 
900, and jumped the gun on 
its competition. 

The Irving House Hotel in 
New York had guests when 


f 


other hotels did not, simply 
because people knew they 
could get change for their 
gold coins. Among the rarest 
of these found today are 
those featuring the imprint of 
clothier Arthur M. Claflin, as 
shown in the illustration. 

The coin shortages of our 
Civil War even spread to 
Canada: The firm of Weir 
and Larminie in Montreal 
gave Gault an order, knowing 
full well that the stamps in 
each "coin" had no value 
there. 

These "encased postage 
stamps," as they are called, 
are quite rare, and in really 
fine condition, with the brass 
bright, the letters sharp and 
the mica unbroken, one can 
be worth $1,000 or more. 

It is interesting to note that 
after World War I, when Ger¬ 
many’s system of currency 
broke down entirely, that 
country resorted to these 
same stratagems to enable 
business to be conducted. 

German encased stamps 
are quite common, since, 
as inflation continued and 
until the currency was en¬ 
tirely debased, millions were 
issued. ■ 


I 
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Museum 


Linn’s is frequently asked 
for advice on practical mea¬ 
sures the collector can take to 
protect and safeguard cher¬ 
ished stamps and covers. 

One man who knows a 
great deal about that subject 
is Douglas N. Muir, curator 
of philately at Britain’s Na¬ 
tional Postal Museum. The 
museum was profiled by 
Lany Rosenblum in the Great 
Britain column in Linn’s Feb. 
14 issue (page 16). 

Muir offers some user- 
friendly but thoroughly pro¬ 
fessional insights on the pres¬ 
ervation of philatelic materi¬ 
als in the December issue of 
The London Philatelist , the 
journal of the Royal Phila¬ 
telic Society of London. 

Muir notes that collectors 
have a luxury that museums 
do not, in that they can store 
their collections in virtually 
perpetual darkness. Museums 
must put material on display. 

To serve that function, 
however, Muir says the NPM 
has developed the following 
guidelines: 

"Light: not in excess of 50 
lux, nor exposed to concen¬ 
tration of ultraviolet light in 
excess of 75 jiw/lumen 
(micro watts of ultraviolet 
light per lumen of overall 
light); 

"Air Temperature: stable 
between 18*C and 20*C; 

"Relative Humidity: stable 
between 45 percent and 55 
percent." 

Stability, Muir notes, is the 
key thing. For the collector. 


temperature and humidity caq 
vary somewhat from these 
standards provided that they 
are kept constant, and are not 
subject to considerable or fre-- 
quent changes. 

As to light, Muir remarks, 
"Over a period, no matter 
how restricted the conditions, 
light will affect a paper 
item." For stamps and covers 
regularly stored in closed and 
properly maintained albums, 
however, light should not be 
a problem. 

"Clearly, for most collec¬ 
tors common sense would en¬ 
sure that their items are not 
exposed to sunlight, nor kept 
in excessively dry or humid 
conditions. Over 65 percent 
relative humidity, mould is 
likely to grow on paper; 
below 40 percent the paper, 
media and gum may em¬ 
brittle." 

Having set standards for 
what might be characterized 
as the outer environment, 
Muir turns his attention to 
what could be called the 
inner environment — the ma¬ 
terials, mounts, pages and al¬ 
bums that stamps and covers 
touch or are adjacent to in 
storage. 

"All items that could come 
into contact, in any way, with 
the stamps must be acid-free 
and of archival quality," 
writes Muir. "This means not 
only album pages and protec¬ 
tors but mounts, backing 
paper, and binders and slip-in 
cases... 

"The first requirement is 


that alf materials used in con¬ 
servation should be at least 
neutral (pH 7.0) but prefer¬ 
ably mildly alkaline (pH 8.0- 
8.5)." 

Muir observes that seven 
years ago thfe NPM "discov¬ 
ered to our chagrin" that old 
album pages and backing 
paper was acidic and had fu¬ 
gitive dies. The museum 
began remounting its collec¬ 
tion: 

"Paper used for the album 
pages is now...highly re- 



Early stamps printed on 
handmade papers, like Brit¬ 
ain’s 1840 Penny Black, are 
likely to endure the passing 
years better than later is¬ 
sues on comparatively acid¬ 
ic papers made by machine. 

fined, high alpha cellulose; 
acid-free with a pH of 8.5; 
light fast with a blue wool 
scale reading of 5; buffered 
with calcium carbonate; tub¬ 
sized/pure non-ionic farina 
starch; and Fourdrinier ma¬ 
chine-made with a vellum 
finish. This is rather a mouth¬ 


ful for most and in any case 
the pages are printed specifi¬ 
cally for the Museum... 

• "The album-page protec¬ 
tors are made from ... archi¬ 
val and totally inert polyester 
(type 516, which has no stat¬ 
ic). This often goes under the 
trade name of Melinex." 

For the collector, meeting 
the general requirements — 
acid-free paper of archival 
quality and chemically stable 
clear mounts with no plasti¬ 
cizers — is more important 
than seeking a specific brand 
(especially since the ones he 
mentions are available chiefly 
in the United Kingdom). 

Muir suggests that collec¬ 
tors firmly seek specific as¬ 
surances from suppliers that 
storage materials meet these 
standards before they buy. 

He also notes a special risk 
for the use of plastic mounts 
under semitropical conditions: 
keeping paper in contact with 
any plastic carries a risk of 
mold growth in high humid¬ 
ity or with fluctuating tem¬ 
peratures, due to condensa¬ 
tion. 

Speaking of the immediate 
environment, Muir adds, 
"Ash and nicotine can stain, 
if nothing else, and all smok¬ 
ing is banned in the Museum. 

"Rather as spillable items 
like coffee cups should be 
kept well away from stamps, 
so cigarettes or pipes might 
be kept for pleasant contem¬ 
plation of a task when it has 
been completed." 

Not all threats to stamps 


and covers are external. 
Some, Muir observes, arise 
from the very paper on which 
philatelic items were printed: 

"Earlier papers were made 
by hand, and traditionally 
were ‘sized’ with gelatine. 
Sizing was to make the paper 
water-repellent. Paper-makers 
sometimes also added alumi¬ 
nium potassium sulphate 
(alum) to gelatine to make it 
harden. 

"However, from the mid- 
19th century with machine- 
made papers the aluminum 
potassium sulphate was com¬ 
bined with rosin (as used 
with violin bows) instead of 
gelatine. With this alum rosin 
the alum breaks down to give 
sulphuric acid which, of 
course, causes paper to dete¬ 
riorate. It was used in ma¬ 
chine-made papers from the 
mid-19th century right up to 
the 1960s and can therefore 
be a cause for concern. 

"All early stamps, Penny 
Blacks, etc., are on hand¬ 
made paper but later Victo¬ 
rian ones are on machine- 
made paper. Several are also 
printed with particularly sen¬ 
sitive inks which can easily 
fade if exposed to light." 

Muir discusses the ap¬ 
propriate treatment for a val¬ 
ued but deteriorating item: 

"The general advice that 
would be given in such cir¬ 
cumstances is to do nothing 
yourself other than remove 
any external agent that might 
be causing further deteriora¬ 
tion. If treatment is needed, 
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man have appeared in each of 
our reviews from 1988 to 
date with the mojt recent for 
1992 being available from the 
British Philatelic Bureau for 

the princely sum of £5." 

T'lirt Af <1. •. • • 


for foxing or deacidification 
for example, then this must 
be done by a paper conserva¬ 
tor. This can prove expen¬ 
sive, unfortunately, so only 
important items can in prac 
tice be considered for this. 

"In essence, I would sum 
up by reiterating a few points 
that are simple and practical. 

"1. Keep all material in 
stable, reasonable atmospher¬ 
ic conditions. 

“2. Only use conservation 
quality materials for mount¬ 
ing, i.e., album pages, protec¬ 
tors, mounts, binders, slip-in 
cases, etc. 

"3. Always ask if manu¬ 
factured products are archiv- 
ally sound. If necessary de¬ 
mand that they label them ac¬ 
cordingly and guarantee that 
they are of conservation qual- 

ity ;. 

"4. With important items 
which are damaged or dete¬ 
riorating ask the advice of a 
paper conservator." 

Muir concludes by noting 
that our understanding of 
ways in which to preserve 
philatelic materials and tech¬ 
niques to forestall their dete¬ 
rioration is by no means stat¬ 
ic: 

"We shall continue to con¬ 
duct research at the National 
Postal Museum, for instance 
into the lasting properties of 
early phosphors and modem 
papers with different coat¬ 
ings. The results will be pub¬ 
lished in our annual reviews. 

“Reports by [NPM paper 
conservator) Catherine Rick-- 


don St., Edinburgh EH3 5TT, 
Scotland. 

For infomiadon about the 
Royal Philatelic Society jour¬ 
nal, The London Philatelist, 
write to George E. Barker, 13 
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American Engravers 
Upon Copper and Steel 


How To Order 

Place your order by PHONE (302-328-7232) or 
FAX (302-328-7274) using Mastercard or Visa. 
Order by MAIL: Fill out this form and mail it to 
Oak Knoll Books, 414 Delaware Street, New 
Castle, DE 19720, U.S.A. 


David McNeely Stauffer ; Mantle Fielding & Thomas Hovey Gage 


NAME: 


In 1907 David McNeely Stauffer’s two-volume set of American Engravers Upon Copper and 
Steel was published in a limited edition of only 350 copies. This pioneer work provided 
biographical sketches and a checklist of the works of over seven hundred American engrav¬ 
ers. Little had previously been written about this subject, as the great majority of early 
American engravers were relatively obscure men and often the only record of their exist¬ 
ence as engravers was the few impressions of a plate accidently preserved. Stauffer’s work 
was based on the prints themselves — their signatures, dates and publishers — and he 
realized there were omissions. After Stauffer died Mantle Fielding, who had corresponded 
with Stauffer and seen many of his notes, published a supplement in a numbered, limited 
edition of only 220 copies. 

Stauffer’s and Fielding’s works on American engravers are well indexed for engravers 
and partly indexed for subjects. However, engravers are for the most part only copyists; 
they reproduce on copper, steel or stone the work of another. Much valuable information as 
to the identity of the painters of early portraits can be obtained from examining engraved 
copies. So, in 1920, Thomas Hovey Gage added an Artist Index to these important volumes. 

This reprint is the first time these four scarce volumes have appeared together as a set. 
Four volumes in three; cloth; 1,520 pages; 43 b&w illustrations; 6x9 inches. Due to be 
published April 1994. ISBN 0-938768-47-6. Special pre-publication price $135. 


“The pioneering works of Stauffer and Field 
interested in-early American engravingrprinti 
original editions of 1907 and 1917 have beei 
vital index separately published in 1920. 0a 
and librarians a great service by making ther 
‘second, and best, edition'. 99 William Reese 


ng have remained vital references for those 
tg, and book illustratiomf or-many years the 
i all but unobtainable, and these lacked the 
[ Knoll Books has done scholars, collectors 
i available in what may properly be styled a 
Bookseller, New Haven, CT. 



Special Pre-Publication Price: If you order this book before 
February 28th, 1994 the price will be $135. Afler that date the 
price will be $175. Please do not send any money now; payment 
will be due in March 1994. Shipping is extra. 


ADDRESS: 


I would like to order the following books: 

_copies of American Engravers Upon Copper 

and Steel at the Special Pre-Publication Price of 
$135 plus shipping. Do not send money now 
for this book. Payment due: March 1994. 

_ OTHER BOOKS (List Below). Please In¬ 
clude payment with order for these books. 
Make checks payable to Oak Knoll Books. 

Author/Title Price 


Sub-Total_ 

Shipping & Handling *_ 

TOTAL ENCLOSED_ 

* Shipping & Handling: Please add $3 for the first book 
and 75$ for each additional book for U S. orders. For¬ 
eign orders will have the correct postage added. 


Ettoll Pool# 

414 Delaware St., New Castle, DE 19720 
Phone (302) 328-7232 • Fax (302) 328-7274 
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3R5.2s. 3R5.2 with courtesy autograph of John Burke. RARITY: Unique. 
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5R50.1O. 5.R50.1 with courtesy autograph of John Burke and Carmi Thompson. 
RARITY: Unique. 

















































